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CHAPTER XIL 

QODS OF THE LOWEST RACES: 

Pm**o ttU&xi BjifotoiM— Wliy thi? U •>— Aurtnlki* b 1688— Sit 
3o> 2 Lxbto:k— toxV^T — Bridtnfe of nligtoa— lit Mwmfnf- Mr. 
H«vht— 3np«»* h»in|?*— Mr. Tyler’* ll«ory cf Unrmif— Sfply- 
Momllty ootttort-VtS ntfm-fttilriMl r<U-"Oar FilUr'-Mr. 
RWUry «« « cff\«dnr — Mr. Uagloh pArtar-I>. fttfii-Ojttlwfe*- 
AutlrtiUiH- rttylM 

THB Science of Anthropology can apeak, with some 
confidence on many question* of Mythology Materials 
are abundant and practically undisputed because, as 
to their myths, aivage races have spoken out with 
freedom. Myth represent*, now the early scientific, 
now the early imaginative and humorous faculty, 
playing freely round all objcchs of thought: even 
round the Superhuman beings of belief. Bu% as to 
his Religion, the savage by no means speaks out so 
freely. Religion i*pn**nt* hi* serious mcod of trust, 
dependence or apprehension. 

In certain cases the ida&e about superhuman Makers 
and judges are veiled in mysteries* rude sketches of 
the mysteries of Greece, to which the white man is 
but seldom admitted. In other cases the highest 
religious oonceptions of tho pcoplo are in a state of 
obsole»ancfc, are subordinated to the cult of ucccssible 
tol. n. 1 
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minor deities, and are rarely mentioned While sacrifice 
or t9 crvice again is done to tie lower objects of faith 
(ghosts or gods develop*! out of ghosta) the Supreme 
Being, in a surprising number of instance*, is wholly 
unpropitiAtod. Having all tilings, ho needs nothing 
(at all event* get* nothing) afc men a handa except 
obodienoe to hi* law* ; beiug good, he is not feared ; 
or being obsolescent (superseded, oa it seems, by 
deities who can be bribed) he has shrunk to the 
shadow of a name. Of the gods too good and great 
to need anything, the Ahone of the Bed Men in 
Virginia, or the Dexxdid of the Africau Dinkas, fa an 
example. Of the obsolescent god, now but a name, 
the Atahocan of the HurOCs was, while the " Lord in 
heaven" of the Zulus is, an instance. Among the 
relatively supreme beings revealed only in the 
mysteries, the gods of many Australian tribes are 
deserving of observation. 

For all these reasons, mystery, absence of sacrifice 
or idol, and obsolescence, the Religion of savages is 
a subject much more obscure than their mythology. 
The truth is that anthropological inquiry is not yet in 
a position to be dogmatic; has not yet knowledge 
sufficient for a theory of the Origins or Religion, and 
the evolution of belief from it* lowwd stages and 
earliest germs. Nevertheless such a theory has been 
framod, and has been already stated. 

We formulated the objections to this current hypo- 
thesis, and otesrvad that its defenders must take 
refuge in denying the evidence as to lew savage 
religions, or, if the facta be accepted, must Account for 
them by a theory of degradation, or by a theory of 
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borrowing from Christian soureea. That the Aus- 
tralians are not degenerate we demonstrated, and wo 
must now give reasons for holding that thoir religious 
conceptions are not liirrovrul from Europeans. 

The Australians whan observed by Dampior on the 
North-west Coast in 1688. seemed “ the miserableat 
poop's- in the world," without houses, agriculture, 
metals, or domesticated animals. 1 In this condition 
they still remain, when not under European influence. 
Dampier, we «*, noted peculiarities : " Be it little or 
much they get, every one has his part, as well the 
young and tender as the old and feeble, who are not 
able to go abroad, as the strong and lusty". This 
kind of juadoe or geaercaity, or unselfishness, is still 
inculcated in the religious mysteries of some of the 
rice. " Generosity is certainly one of the native’s 
leading features. Ho is always accustomed to give a 
share of his food, or of what he may possess, to his 
fellows. It may be, of course, objected to this that 
in doing *> he is only following on old-established 
custom, the breaking of which would expose him to 
harsh treatment and to being looked on as a churlish 
fellow. It will, however, be hardly denied that, as 
this custom expresses the idea that, in this particular 
matter, every one is supposed to act in a kindly way 
towards certain individuals : the very existence of such 
a custom, even if it be only carried out in the hope of 
wearing at some time a quid j/ro quo, shows Uutt the 
native isalivo to tho fact that an action which benefits 
some one else is worthy to be performed. ... It is 
with the native a fixed habit to give away part of 
1 Itort* Vc wag" » AiaSvIW. pp. 108-111 Hakhjl S«f«j. 
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what ho has ." 1 The authors of this statement do not 
say that the duty is inculcated, in Central Australia, 
under religious sanction, in the tribal mysteries. 
Thi 3 , however, is the case among the Kuroai, and 
some tribes of Victoria and New South Wales.' 

Since Dumpier found the duty practised as early 
as 1688, it will scarcely be argued that the native* 
adopted this course of what should bo Christian con- 
duct from their observations of Christian colonists. 

The second point which impressed Dampier was 
that men and women, old and young, all lacked the 
two front upper teeth. Among many tribe* of the 
natives of New South Wales and Victoria, the boya 
still have their front teeth knocked out, when initialed, 
but the custom does not prevail (in ritual) where cir- 
cumcurion and another very painful rite am practised, 
as in Central Australia and Central Queensland. 

Dam pier's evidence shows how little the natives 
have changed in two hundred year*. Yet evidence of 
progreos may be detected, perhaps, u wo have already 
shown. But one fact, perhaps of an opposite bearing, 
must be noted. A singular painting, in a cove, 
of a person clothed in a robe of rod, reaching to the 
foet, with sleeves, and with a kind of lialo (or set 
of bandages) round tho head, roraaios s mystery, like 
similar figures with blue haloe or bandages, clothed and 
girdled. None of the figures had mouths ; otherwise, 
in Sir George Grey's sketches, they hare a remote air of 
Cimabun’n work . 1 Thaw dnugn* worn by men f»ini’.in r 
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with clothing, whether their own, or that, of strangexv 
observed by them, though in one css& an unclothed £gure 
carries a kangaroo. At present the natives draw with 
much spirit* when provided with European materials, 
oa may be seen in Mis. Langloh Parkers two volumes 
of Australian Legendary Tales. Their decorative 
patterns vary in character in different porta of the 
continent, bat nowhere do they now execute work# 
like those in the cave* discovered by Sir Goorgc Grey. 
The reader must decide for himself how far these 
monuments alone warrant an inference of great degene- 
ration in Australia, or are connected with religion. 

Such are the Australians, men without kings or 
chicle, and what do we know of their beliefs? 

The moat contradictory statements alx>ut their re- 
ligion may bo found in works of science Mr. Huxley 
declared that " their theology k a mere belief in the 
existence, power* and disposition* (usually malignant) 
Of ghcet-likc entities who may bo propitiated or ecared 
away ; but no cult can be properly said to exist And 
in this stage theology is wholly independent of ethics/' 
This, ho adds, is M theology in ita simplest condition ”, 

In a riniilar sense, Sir John Lubbock writes : "Tim 
Australians havo no idea of citation, nor do they uao 
pra yen ; they have no religious forms, oorcmonica or 
worahip. They do not believe in the existence of a 
Deity, nor is morality in any way connected with 
their religion, if it can be so called /' 1 



Western An*rmlk, II tb« fuse 1W74*. wl. t, pp 50)*m Sir Gwrye 
rtvw lnl i* pcrlops vrry Tht limit** “ «hif»l - him 

ww U feJad Set tndlttoc* OJ t!i* mrt^rt 

1 Lflbbw*. Origin OMbttim, jk lie, 16?a Id tec . dttty” 

-ntruj Dotty". 
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This remark must be compared with another in the 
same work (1882, p. 210). “ Mr. Ridley, indeed, . . . 
states that they have a traditional belief in one supreme 
Creator, culled Baiamai, but be admits that most of the 
witnesses who were examined before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislative Council of Victoria 
in 1858 to report on the Aborigines, gave it ua their 
opinion that the nativoe had no religious ideas. It 
appears, moreover, from a subsequent remark, that 
Baiamai only poeeeeaed "traeaa" “of the three at- 
tributes of the God of the Bible, Eternity, Omnipo- 
tence and Goodness". 1 

Mr. Ridley, an accomplished linguist who had Jived 
with wiid blacks in 1854-58, in fact, said long ago, 
that the Australian Boro, or Mystery, "involve* the 
idea of dedication to God Ho asked old Billy Murri 
Bundur whether men worshiped Baiame at the 
Bora I “ Of course they do.” said Billy. Mr. Ridley, 
to whose evidence we shall return, was not the only 
affirmative witness. Archdeacon Gunther had no 
doubt that Baiame was equivalent to tho Supreme 
Being, 11 a remnant of original traditions," and it «m 
M r. Gunther, not Mr. Ridley, who spoke of " trace* “ 
of Baiame'# eternity, omnipotence and goodness Mr. 
Ridley gave similar reports from evident* collected by 
the committee of 1858. Ho found the higher creeds 
meet prominent in the interior, hundreds of mile* from 
the coast 

Apparently the reply of Gustav Roafeoff to Sir John 
Lubbock (1880) did not alter that writer's opinion 
Rcekoff pointed out that Waite-Gerland, while denying 
><y.j. a.1., i&ra, 257-271. 
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that Australian beliefs were derived from any higher 
culture, denounced fche theory that they have no re- 
ligion as "entirely false " Belief in a Good Being 
is found in South Australia, New South Wales, and 
the centre of the south-eastern continent.”* The 
opinion of Waite is higlily esteemed, and that not 
merely because, as Mr. Max Muller has pointed out* lie 
has edited Greek classical work*. Avtc du Qrtc on 
ns peut gdicr rvsn. Mr. Oldfield, in addition to bcglee 
and a water-spirit, found Biam (Baiame) and Namba* 
jundi, who admits eoula into his Paradise, while 
Warnyura torments the had under earth. 1 Mr. Eyre, 
publishing in 1845, gives Baiame (on the Morrum- 
bidgee, Biam ; on the Murray, Biam-Vaiwh-y) aa a 
source of song* sung at dances, and a cause of disease. 
He is deformed, aits cross-legged, or padding a canoe. 
On the Murray he found a creator, Noorele, "ail 
powerful, and of benevolent character, 11 with three 
untom aons, dwelling * up among the clouds *. Souls 
of dead natives join them in the skies. Nevertheless 
11 the natives, as far as yet can be ascertained, have no 
religious belief or ceremonies * ; and. though Noorolo 
is credited with “the origin of creation* "be made 
the earth, trees, water, etc.,'* a deity, or Great First 
Cause, "can hardly be said to be acknowledged 4 '. 1 * 
Such are the consistent statements of Mr. Eyre! 
Rcekoff also cites Mr. Ridley, Braim, Cunningham, 
Dawson, ami other witnesses, as opposed to Sir John 
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Lubbock, an<l he include* Mr. Tylor. 1 Mr. Tylor, later, 
found Baiame, or Pei-a-mei, no earlier in literature 
than about 1840, in Mr. Bale's United States Explor- 
ing Expedition} Previous to that date, Baiarao, it 
seems, was unknown to Mr. Ttirelkold, whose early 
works arc of 1831-1867. He only speaks of Koiu, a 
kind of goblin, and for lack of a native nemo for 
God. Mr. Threlkeld tried to introduce Johova-ka-biruS, 
and Eloi. but failed. Mr. Tylor, therefore, appears to 
suppose that the nnino, Baiame, and, at all events, 
ids divine qualities, were introduced by misnanarias 
apparently between 1831 and 1840.’ To this it must 
be replied that Mr. Hale, about 1840, writes that 
“ whan the missionaries first camo to Wellington " (Mr. 
Threlkold'a own district} " Baiame wo* worshipped 
there with tongs “ These songs or hymns, according 
to Mr. TKreUuld, were paaesd on ' from a considerable 
distance, li is notorious that songs and dances are 
thua jjaseed on, till they reach tribes who do not even 
know tlm meaning of the words.* In this way Baiame 
songs had reached Wellington before the arrival of the 
missionaries, and for this fact Mr. Thrclkcld (who is 
supposed uoi to have known Baiame) is Mr. Hale'a 
authority. In Mr. Tj'lor’e opinion (a a I understand 
it) the word Baiame was the missionary translation 
of our word " Creator,” and derived from Baia * to 
make". Now. Mr. Bidlcy soys that Mr. Greenway 
" discovered " this info to to the root of Baiame- 

' Bo rttff, n<ii HtUftaMltmn (Iff KoXmln A’cnragfcr, [,p. 37^1, 

* JttMfafy *<s p. lie ism. 

•Tjtar, 7*4 LmiU O' ntttyox. J. A. I.. kL ui. Mi 

•Both, SUKUl/jr.-IP. CV«M7 QucuVsnf. f. 1J7. 
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But what missionary Introduced the word before 
IS4Q? Not Mr. Threlkdd. for ho (according to Mr. 
Tylar), did not know the word, and he tried Eloi, 
and Jehova-ka-birug, while Immanueli wm also triod 
and also failed. 1 Baiaine. known in 1840, docs not 
occur in a missionary primer before Mr. Ridley's Qurw 
KcmiUxroi (1856), so the missionary primer did not 
launch Baiatne before the missionaries came to Welling- 
ton. According to Mr. Hule, the Baiame eooga were 
brought by blacks from a dietAneo (we know how Greek 
mysteries were also colporUs to new centres), ami tho 
yearly rite had, in 1840. been for throe years in abey- 
ance. Moreover, the etymology, Baia %t to make ” has 
a competitor in “ By omee = Big Man " 2 Thus Baiaine, 
as a divine being, preceded the miaaiouaried, and in not 
a word of missionary manufacture, while Sacred words 
really of mLadonary manufacture do not tind their way 
into native tradition. Mr. Hale admits that the ideas 
about Boiomc may M possibly " be of European origin, 
though the great reluctance of the blacks to adopt any 
opinion from Europeans makes against that theory.* 

It may be said that, if Baiaine was premiasioaary. 
his higher attributes? date after Mr. Ridley'* labours, 
abandoned for lack of encouragement in 1858. In 
1840. Mr. Hale found Baiaine located in au isle of the 
seas, like Circe, living on flah which came to hi* call. 
Some native theologians attributed Creation to his 
Sod, Burambin, the Demiurge, a common savage form 
of Gnosticism. 

* KMlf7. ipotkias of 1 8K> Ung* Q*mdmuf t ji M 

» M n. UugM Parker, J f»* Ax*Craiiu* LyuAxsy Tolu, M Qto#. 
nsj. 

•0j» <* . p. ixa 
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On the nature of Baiaine, we have, however, some 
curious early evidence of 1544-45. Mr Janie* Manning, 
in those years, and earlier, lived “near the outside boun- 
daries of settiera to ilie south A conversation with 
Goethe, when the poet was eighty-five, induced him to 
study the nntive beliefs " No mifaionanea," he writes, 
" ever came to the douthern district at any time, and 
it was not till many years later that they landed in 
Sydney on their way to Moreion Bay, to attempt, in 
vain, to Christianise the blacks of that locality, before 
the Queensland separation from this colony took place” 
Mr. Manning lost kis notes of 1845, but recovered a 
copy from a net lent to Lord Audley, and read them, 
in November, 1882, to the Royal 8ociety of New South 
Walee. The notea are of an extraordinary character, 
and Mr. Ma nning , perhaps unconsciously, exaggerated 
their Christian analogies, by adopting Christian ter- 
minology. Dean Cowper, however, corroborated Mr. 
Manning’s general opinion, by referring to evidence 
of Archdeacon Gunther, who sent a grammar, with 
remarks on “ Bhaime, or Bfcaiame,” from Wellington 
to Mr. Max Muller. “ He received hi* information, 
he told me. from some of the oldest blacks, who, he 
1, could not have derived their ideas from 



wliite men, as they bad not then had interooureo 
with them.’’ Old aavagea are not opt to be in a 
hurry to borrow European Dotions. Mr. Manning also 
averted that he obtained his information with the 
greatest difficulty. " They required such secrecy on 
my part, and seemed eo afraid of being heard even in 
the most secret places, that, in one or two cases, I 
have seen them almost, tremblo in speaking.” One 
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native, after carofully examining dcors and window*, 
“stood in a wooden fireplace, and spoke in a tone little 
above a whisper, and confirmed what I had before 
heard" Another stipulated that silence must 1>« 
observed, otherwise the European hands might ques- 
tion his wife, in which case he would be obliged to 
kill her. Mr. Howiti also found that the name of 
Darumulun (in religion) is too sacred to be spoken 
except alincet in whispeni, while the total exclusion 
of wom«n from mysteries and religious knowledge, 
on pain of death, is admitted to be uni venial among 
tho tribes. 1 Such secrecy, ao widely diffused, is hardly 
compatible with humorous imposture by tho natives. 

There is an element of humour in all things. Mr. 
Manning, in 1882, appealed to his friend, Mr. Mami, 
to give testimony to the excellency of Black Andy, 
the native from whom ho derived inert of his nofcw, 
which were corroborated by other black witnesses. 
Mr. Mann arose and replied that "he had never met 
one aborigine who had any true lielief in a Supreme 
Being". On croaa-exammation, they always said that 
they had got their information from a missionary or 
other resident Black Andy was not alluded io by 
Mr. ilann, who regarded all these native religious 
ideas as filtration* from European sources. Mr. 
Palmer, on the other hand, corroborated Mr. Man. 
ning, who repeated the expression of his convictions.* 
Such, then, is the perplexed condition of tire evidence. 

1 Ilorcsi. J. A, /„ Till. US. 

*Xr. ft Ul* told a X*rj o( x*Ui« uni ate, by hiiiMlf, whlth 

nilgbt txrtto tutpAdim mox* pcr*^u lot tun&mr wita vhii thin 
coijawr* can 6&> 
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It may be argerl that the secrecy and timidity of 
Mr. Manning's informant*, corresponding with Mr. 
Howitt’s experience, makes for the affirmative Bide ; 
that, in 1845, when Mr. Manning made his notes, 
missionaries were scarce, and that a native " cross- 
examined " by the sceptical and jovial Mr. Mann, 
would probably not contrcdicL (iAibfcock, 0. of £?., 
p. 4 .) Confldeuoe is only won by sympathy, and 
one inquirer will get authentic logon ds and folk- 
lore from a Celt* while another of the ordinary 
English type will totally faiL On this point Mr. 
Manning says: “wSccptics afcould consider how easy 
it might be for intelligent men to pass almost a life- 
time among the blacks in any quarter of this continent 
without securing the wnfidenw even of the best of 
the natives around them, through whom they might 
p'jesibly bocomo acquainted with their religious accrete, 
secrets which they dare not reveal to their own women 
at all, nor eo their adult youths until the latter have 
been sworn to njtiosnco under that terrifiyiog cere- 
mony which iny notes describe In the same way 
Mrs Langloh Parker found that an European neighbour 
would ask, “but have the blacks any legends ?" and 
wc have cited Mr. Hartt on tho difficulty of securing 
legends on the Amazon, while? Mr. Sproafc had to live 
long among, and become very intimate with, the 
tribes of British Columbia, before he could get. any 
information about their beliefs. Thun, the present 
writer is disinclined to believe that the intelligence 
offered to Mr. Manning with shy secrecy in 1845 was 
wholly a native copy of recently acquired hints on 
religion derived from Europeans, especially aa Mr. 
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Hrtvriitv who had lived long among the Kurnai, and had 
written copiously on them, knew nothing o t their 
religion, before, about 1882, he vriw initiated and 
admitted to the knowledge like that of Mr. Manning 
in 1 843 The theory of borrowing is also chocked by 
the closely analogous savage beliefs reported from 
North America before a single missionary hail arrived, 
and from Africa For the Australian, African and 
American ideas have a common point of omtact, not 
easily to be explained as deduced from Christianity. 

According, then, to Mr. Manning, the natives 
believed in u being called Boyma, who dwells in 
hcavon, “ immovably fixed in a crystal rock, with 
only the upper half of a supernatural body visible". 
Now, about 1880. a native described Baiame to Mr. 
Howitt as “ a very great old man with a board,” aud 
with cry?<tal pillars growing out of his shoulders which 
prop up a supernal aky. This vision of Baiame was 
seen by tho native, apparently as a result of the 
world-wide practice of crystal-gazing. 1 Mr. Tyior 
suspect M tho old man with the board ” as derived 
from Christian artistic representations, but old men 
are notoriously the most venerated objects among tho 
aborigines. Turning now to Mrs. Langloh Parker’s 
Afore Australian Legendary Tale* (p 90), we find 
Byameo ” fixed to the crystal rock on which he sat 
in BulHmah " (Paradise). Axe we to suppose that 
some savage caught at Christian teaching, added this 
feature of the crystal rock from 41 the glassy sea 41 
of the Apocalpyw, or from Urn great white throne, 
and succeeded in securing wide acceptance and long 
l J. R. /., XVI. p. 4ft. W. 
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pcrsisicuoe for a notion borrowed from Europeans? 
Ia it likely chat the chief opponents of Christianity 
everywhere, the Wirrecnuns or sorcerers. would catch 
at the idea, introduce it into the conservative ritual of 
the Mysteries, and conceal it from woraon and children 
who are as open ae adults to missionary influence? 
Yet from native women and children the belief is 
certainly concealed. 

Mr. Manning, who prejudices his own case by 
speaking of Boyma aa ‘‘the Almighty," next intro- 
duces us to a “ Son of Oral " equal to the father as 
touching his oninincier.ee, and otherwise but slightly 
inferior. Mr. Eyre had already reported on the unborn 
sons of NooreU, " thorn is no mother" The son of 
Boyma's name is Gxogoragally. He watches over 
conduct, and takes the good to Ballima (BolHmah in 
Mrs. Lungloh Parker), the had to Oorooma, the place 
of fire (gwmbj/). Mr. Eyre had attested similar ideas 
of future life of the souls with Noorclo. (Eyre. ii. 
367.) In Mre. Lungloh Parker’s took a Messenger is 
called “the All-eoeing Spirits" apparently identical 
with her Wallahgooroonbooao, whcee voice is heard 
in the noise of the fundttn, or bull-roarer, used 
in the Mysteries. 1 Orogo regally is unborn of any 
mother. He is reproaented by Mr. Manning a a a 
mediator between Boyma and the non of men. 
Here our belief is apt to break down, and mast people 
will think that Black Andy was a well-instructed 
Christian catechumen This occurred to Mr. Manning, 
who put it plainly to Andy. Ho replied that the 
<f names in the native language for the 
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KAcred person* and plao*? proved that they were not 
of European origin. M White fellow no call budgery 
place (paradise) 4 Baliima/ or other place 4 Oorooma ’ 
nor Gcd ‘Boyma,' nor Son • Grogoragally,' only 
black fellow think and call them that way in our own 
language, before white fellow came into the country/ 
A son or deputy of the chief divine being ia> in fact* 
found among the Kuraai and in other briber He 
direst* the mysteries. Here, then. Andy is backed by 
M r . Howitt’s aboriginal friends Thoir deity sanctioned 
morality * before the white men came bo Melbourne r 
(1835) and was eallod 41 Our Father " at the same date. 1 
Several old men insisted on this, as a matter of their 
own knowledge. They were initiated before the 
arrival of Europeans. Archdeacon Gnnlher received 
the same statements from old aborigine*, and Mr. 
Palmer, speaking of other notion* of tribes of the 
North. is perfectly aati»ctt«xl that none of their ideas 
were derived from the whites. 3 In any caaa, Black 
Andy's intelligence and logic are far beyond what 
most persons attribute to his race. If we disbelieve 
him, it must be on the score, I think, that he con- 
sciously added European ideas to names of native 
origin- On the other hand, analogous ideas, not 
made so startling as in Mr. Manning’s Christian 
terminology, arc found in many parts of Australia. 

Mr. Manning next citee Moodgeegally, the first man, 
immortal, a Culture Hero, and a msfewtn ger of Boymaa 
There arc a kind of rather medieval fiends. Waremo- 
long, who punwh the wicked (murderers, liars and 
breakers of marriage laws) in Qumby. Women do not 
X J. A. /., X2U p. M % IW. •(>/. oil. p. aw. 
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gotoRsllima. Boyma being call bate, and women know 
nothing of all these mysteries ; certiirJy this secrecy is 
no: an idea of Christian origin. If women get «t the 
seciet. the whole race must bo exterminated, men going 
mad and slaying each other. This notion wo shall eoo is 
corroborated. But if missionaries taught the ideas, 
women must know all about them already Mr. .Man- 
ning’s information was continued by a black from 300 
miles aw Ay, who called Oiogoragally by the name of 
Boymagc'a. There are no prayers, except for tbo 
dead at burial : corroborated by Mm Langloh Parker’s 
beautiful Legend of Eerin. " Byamoe." the mourners 
cry, " let in the spirit cf Eexin to Bullimah. Save him 
from Elena bah wundah, abode of the wicked. For Eerin 
was faithful on <&rh t faithful to the laws you left us’." 1 
The creed is taught to boys when initiated, with a 
hymn which Mr. Mannings informant dared not to 
reveal. He said angrily that Mr. Manning already 
knew more than any other white man Now, xo invent 
a hymn could not have been beyond the powers of this 
remarkable savage, Black Andy. The \Soaa” of Baiame 
answer, we have seen, to those ascribed to Noorele, 
in Mr. Eyre’s book. They also correspond to I>ara- 
mulvin where he is regarded as the son oi Baiame, 
while the Culture Hero, ?doodgeegally, founder of the 
Mysbarks, answers to TunJun, among the Knrnai.* 
We have, too, in Australia, Da wed, a subordinate 
where Mangarrali is the Maker in the Larrakeah tribe. 1 
In some cases, responsibility for evil, pain, and punish- 
ment, are shifted from the good Maker on to the 



* 4«*vKm W«t, * n * He™*, /. A. 18=6 p. 313, 
•/. A. /., Kor., Mi, p. in. 
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shoulders of his subordinate. This is tho case, in early 
Virginia, with Okeus, tho subordinate of the Creator, 
the good Ahone. 1 We have also, in West Africa, the 
unpropitiated Nyankupon, with his active subordinate, 
who lias hmr.au sacrifice®, Bofcowisai; 1 and Mulungu, in 
Central Africa, “ po5£*essas many powerful servants, 
but » himself kept a good deal behind the scenes 
of earthly attains like tho gods of Epicurus M .» The 
analogy, as to the Son, interpreter of the divine will, 
in Apollo and Zeus (certainly not of Christian origin !) 
is worth observing. In the Andaman Islands, Mr. Maun, 
after long and minute inquiry from the previously un- 
contaminated natives, reports on an only son of Puluga, 
u a sort of archangel,'’ who alone is permitted to live 
with his father, white orders it is hia duty to make 
known to the moro-unn, hia sister*, ministers of 
Puluga. the angels, that is, interior ministers of 
Puluga’s will 4 

It is for ecienoe to determine how far this startling 
idea of the Son is a natural result of a decile to pre- 
serve the remote and somewhat inaccessible and otic** 
dignity of the Supreme Being from the exertion of 
activity; and how far it Li a Havagn refraction of 
missionary teaching, even where it seems to be an- 
terior to miwdonnry influences, which, with th*» 
races. Lave bcou almost a complete failure. The sub- 
ject abounds in difficulty, but the sceptic must account 
for the marvellously rapid acceptance of the European 
idea* by the meet conservative savage claa*, the doctors 

» WDm Sznchij. Zxtotr. diApUr >1L, il iU, 1612. 
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or sorcerer*; for the admission of the ideas into the 
most conservative of wage inatUnttpcui, the Mysteries; 
for the extreme reticence about the ideas in presence 
of the very Europeaux from whom they are said to have 
been derived ; and in some case* for tho concealment of 
the ideas fi»m the women, who, one presumes, are as 
open as the men to missionary teaching. It is very easy 
to talk of “borrowing/ 1 not so ewy to explain thee* 
paints on the borrowing theory, above all, when evi- 
dence ia frequent that the ideas preceded tho arrival 
of Christian teacheiB. 

On this crucial point, the question of borrowing, I 
may cite Mr. Mona as to the Andamanese belief*, Mr. 
Mann was for eleven years in the islands, and for four 
ycara superintended oui efforts to “ reclaim " Mice 
native* lie is well acquainted with the South Anda- 
man dialect, and has made studies of the other forms of 
the language. Thi3 excellent witness writes : It is 

extremely improbable that their legends were the 
result of tho teaching of mi^iouaries or othurs”. 
They have no tradition of any foreign arrivals, and 
their reputation (undeserved) as cannibal*, with their 
ferocity to invaders, " precludes the belief " that any 
one ever settled there to convert or instruct them. 
M Moreover, to regard with suspicion, as some Lave done, 
the genuineness of such legends argues Ignorance of 
the fact that numerous other tribe*, in equally remote 
oi* isolated localities, have, when timt discovered. l>«n 
found to pc*3dfis similar traditions on the subject under 
consideration.' Further, "I have taken special care not 
only to obtain my information on cadi point from 
those who ore considered by their fellow triUsmeu 
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m authorities, but [also from those] who, from haring 
had little or no intercourse with other raoea, were in 
entire ignorance regarding any save their own legend*/' 
which, “they all agree in stating, were handed down U» 
them by their first parents To mo, and hi* immediate 
descendants " 1 What Mr. Mann my* concerning the 
unlwrrowed character of Andaman beliefs applies, of 
counsc, to the yet more remote and inaccessible nativee 
of Australia. 

In what has been, and in what remains to be said, 
it must be reimunben*d tlmt the higher religion* ideas 
attributed to the AuKt.rnlmxis are not their only idee* 
in tiiia mutter Examples of their wild myths have 
already been offered, thoy arc fcotemists, too. and fear, 
though they do not propitiate, ghosts. Vague spirits 
unattached are also held in dread, ar.d inspire sorcerers 
and poets* as also doeathe god Bunjil. 1 

Turning from early aooounts of Auntraliun religion, 
say from 1835 to 1645, we look ut the more recent 
rejx>rte Tho l**t evideuoe i* that of Mr. Howitt, 
who, with Mr. Fiaon, laid the foundations of serious 
Auatralian anthropology in Kamilar&i and iTum«\ 
(1881), In 1881, Mr. Howitt, though long and inti- 
mately familiar with the irilmof G:pp*land,thc Yarra, 
the Upper Murray, the Murinnbidgoe. and other dis- 
trict*. hod found no trace of belief in a moral Supreme 

A. /.. *il j* Iffi, 157. 

* IteL, lyi., Pfi 35J. sn. Ou Buaill 
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Being He was afterwards. however, initiated, or leas 
formally let into the secret* by two member* of 
Brajerak (wild) black fellow^ not of the same tribe as 
the Kurnol The rites of these former aborigines are 
culled KuringaL Their supreme being w Daramnlun 
M helieved in from the am-coast ac arm to the northern 
boundary claimed by the Wolgal, about Yaw and 
Gundagai, and from Omeo to at least far as the 
Shoalhavon River. ... He was not, as it seems to me, 
everywhere thought to be a malevolent being, but he 
was dreaded as one who oould severely punish tho 
treap&satt* oommittei against th«*i tribal ordinances 
und diatoms, whose that institution is ascribed to 
him. ... It was taught also thas Daramulun himself 
watched the youths from the sky, prompt to punish 
by sickness or death the broach of his ordinances." 
These ai* often mere taboos ; an old man said : M I could 
not eat Ertu’s eggs. Ht would be very angry, and 
perhaps I should die,** It will hardly be argued that 
the .•savages have recently borrowed from missionaries 
this conception of Daramulun, as tho originator and 
guardian of tribal tab:os. Opponents must admit 
him as of native evolution in that character at leaat. 

The creed of Daramulun » not communicated to 
women and children. " It is said that the women 
among the Ng&rego and Wolgal knew only that a 
great hiring lived beyond the sky, and that he was 
spoken of by them as Papang (Father). This seemed 
to me when I that heard it to tear so auspicious a 
nwrablanca to & belief derived from the whits men, 
that I thought, it necessary to make careful and 
repeated inquiries. My N gar ego and Wolgal inf or- 
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manta, two of them old men, strenuoualy maintained 
that it was *> before the white men came.*' They 
theroeclvee only learned the doctrine when initiated, 
as boys, by tho old men of that distant day. Tho 
name Daramulun, was almost whispered to Mr. Howitt, 
and phrases were used such as u He," u the man,’ 
44 the name I told yon of n . The same aetrvey was 
preserved by a Woi.worung man about Bunjil, or 
Pund-jc), n though lie did not show so much reluctance 
when repeating to me the 1 folk-lore * in which the 
4 Great Spirit * of the Kulin plays a part 44 He " was 
used, or gosture signs were employed by this witac*^ 
who told how his grandfather had warned him that 
Bnnjil watched his conduct from a star, *' he can 
sno you and all you do down here/*—" before tbe 
white men came to Melbourne M ( 1885). 1 

Are we to believe that this mystic secrecy is kept 
up, a 3 regards white men, about a Being first heard 
of from white men ? And is it credible that the “ old 
men," the holders of tribal traditions, and tho most 
conservative of mortaU, would borrow a new divinity 
from 11 the white devils/’ conceal the doctrine from 
the women (as? accessible to missionary tcacliing as 
themselves), adopt the new Being as tho founder of the 
antique mysteries, and introduce him into the central 
rite? And can the natives have done ao steadily, 
ever since about 1&40 at least ? To believe all this is 
to illustrate the credulity of soepticisin. 

Mr. iiowitt add a facte about tribes “ from Twofold 
Buy to Sydney, and as far west, at least, iu* Hay M . 
Here, too, Daramulun instituted the rites; his voice is 
17. A . K *U, 1634 PP m. )«, 
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heard in the noiita of the whirling vvAji (bull-roarer). 
“The mattering of thunder is slid to be his voice 
‘calling to the rein U> fall. And make the grass grow 
up green \° Such are 11 the very words of Umhara, 
the minstrel of the tribo " 1 
At the ri ts, respect for ago, for truth, for unprotected 
women and married women, and other details of sexual 
morality, is inculcated parti y in obscene dance* A 
magic ceremony, resembling mesmeric and 

accompanied by the worn “ Good " {n'j a) is meant to 
make the leys ao^piable to D&ramulun. A temporary 
image of him is made on rai «*! avth (to be destroyed 
after the ritee), his attributes am then explained. 
“This is the Master (Biamban) who can go anywhere 
and do any thing." 1 An old man is buried, and rise* 
again. “This Ceremony is most improve” "The 
opportunity w taken of improving on the mind of 
youth, in an indelible manner, those roles of conduct 
which form the moral law o: the triba" “There is 
clearly a belief in a.GroU Spirit, or rather an anthropo- 
morphic Supernatural Being, the Master of All, vrherce 
abode is stove, the sky, and to whom are attributed 
powers of omnipotence and omnipresence, or, at any 
rate, the power “ to do auy tiling and go anywhere. . . . 
To h» direct ordinance ore attributed the social and 
moral Iaws of tho community.” Mr. Howitt ends. 

’ I venture to avert that it can no longer be maintained 
that [tli© Australians] have no belief which can be 
called religious — that ia, in the sense of belief* which 
govern tribal and individual morality under a super- 
natural sanction “* Among tho rites is one which 
W. A. /., \m t p <4fl. * Gy. c*. . p 16* W.jL L t 1864, p 460. 
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" is nai'l to be intended to Mach the boys to speak tbo 
straight forward trath. and the kotos (mysUgogure) 
thnn explain it to them 

It i», perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Howitt does not 
give a fulJ account of what the morality thus sanctioned 
include*. Respect for age, for truth, for unpro- 
tected women, and for nature (a» regards avoiding 
certain unnatural vices) are nlono spoken of, in addition 
to taboos which have no relation to developed morality. 
Mr. Palmer, in speaking of the morality inculcated in 
the mysteries of ti«e Northern Australians, adds to the 
elements of ethics mentioned by Mr. Howitt in the 
south, the lesson “not. to be (juarrelaome To each 
lad is given. “ by one of the eldcrj, advice so kindly, 
fatherly and impressive, as ofton to soften the heart, 
and draw team from the youth So for, tlie 
morality religiously sanctioned is such as men are 
likely to evolve, and probably no one will maintain 
that it must have been borrowed from Europeans. 
It m argued that the morality is only such as the 
tribes would naturally develop, mainly in the interests 
of the old (the ruling dare) and of social order (Hart- 
land. op. tit., pp 816-829). What else did any one ever 
snppoee the mores of * people to be. p!ua whatever 
may be allowed for the effects of kindliness, or love, 
which certainly exists ? I never hinted at morals 
divinely anil wipornormally revealed. All morality 
had beeu denied to the Australians. Yet in the 
religious rites they aro " taught to speak the straight- 
forward truth " ! As regards women, there aro j»rt» 
of Australia where disgusting laxity prevails, exoept 

tJ.A. I, >!!L Mi. ■ It Id., CD 2te. 
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in cases prohibited by the extremely complex rules of 
forbidden degrees. Such parts are Central Australia 
and North-wwl. Central Queensland. 1 

Another pjint in Mr. Howitl’a evidence deserves 
notice. He at first wrote “ The Supreme Being who 
is believed in by all the tribes I refer to here, either 
as a benovolont or more frequently us a malevolent 
being, it sosras to rao represents the defunct bead 
mnn We have seen that Mr. ITowitt came to regard 
“malevolence" as merely the punitive aspect of tho 
" Supreme Being As to the theory that such a being 

represents a dead headman, no proof is anywhere 
given tluit ghoste of headmen arc in any way propiti- 
ated. Even •' corpse-feeding " was represented to Mr. 
Dawson by intelligent old blacks, as “ white fellows’ 
gammon Mrs Lsngloh Parker writea to me that 
she, when she began to study the blacks, * bad, I muBt 
allow, a prejudice in favour of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
theory — it scorned «o rational, hot, accepting ray 
savages' evidence, T must discard it As to "offerings 
of food to the dead," lira. Lnngloh Parker found that, 
nothing was offered except fooil “ which happened to 
be in the posswoion of tho corpeo,” ot hia doccasa 

For these reasons it is almost inconceivable that tint 
“ Supreme Being ’ should " represent a dead headman.’ 
at to dead men of any sort no tribute ia paid. Mr. 
Howitt himself Appear* to have abandoned the hypo- 
thesis that Daramulun represents a dead headman, for 
he speaks of him as the “ Great Spirit,” or rather an 
"anthropomorphic Supernatural Being".' A Great 
1 Sjxicwmil Gitkm. 0 ui Pith. 

> r.*™t, v/ AwnoCi*. a . i«h, p «as 
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Spirit might, conceivably, be developed out of a little 
spirit, even out or tho ghost of & tribesman. But to 
tlm conception of a "supernatural anthropomorphic 
being,” tho idea of "spirit” ia not ncoewtry. Men 
might imagine each an entity before they had over 
dreamed of a gboet. 

Having teen initiated into the secrets of one sot of 
tril**, Mr. Howilt was enabled to procure ndmieaion 
to tho« of another group of "clans," the Kurnai. For 
twenty -five years the Jeraeil, or mystery, had been in 
abeyance, for they are much in couUct with European* 
The old men, however, declared Unit they exactly re- 
produced (with one confected addition) the ancestral 
ceremonies. They were glad to do it, for their lads 
“ now paid no attention either to the words of the 
old men, or to those of the missionaries ", 1 

This is just what usually occurs. When we meet, a 
savage tribe we destroy tho old btaoe of its monthly 
and substitute nothing uew of our own. “ They pay 
no attention to the words of the missionaries," but 
loaf, drink and gamble like elation hando * knocking 
down a cheque 

Consequently a rite unknown before the arrival of 
Europeans is now introduced at the Jeraeil. Swirt 
would have been delighted by this ceremony. “ It was 
thought that the boys, having lived so much among 
the white*, had become selfish and no longer willing to 
share that which they obtained by their own exertions, 
or had given to them, with their friends.” The boys 
were, therefore, placed in a row, and the initiator or 
mystagogue stooped over the first toy, and, muttering 
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Brime word* which I could not catch, he kneaded 
the lad’s stomach with hie handa This he did to 
each one .successively, and by it the Kumai supposed 
the "greediness" (nXwtgca) 44 of the youth would 
be expelled M . 1 

So far from unselfishness beings doctrine borrowed 
by the Kurn9i from CbrirtJftDS, and introduced into 
their rites, it is (as wc saw in the case of the Arunta 
of Central Australia) part of the traditional morality 
— 44 the good old ancestral virtues,” says Mr. Howifct — 
of the tribes. A special ceremony is needed before 
unaolfehncss can bo inspired among blacky who have 
lived much among adherent of the Gospel. 

Thus 14 one satiric touch 44 seems to demonstrate 
that the native ethi<» are not of missionary origin. 

After overcoming Urn scruple* of the old men by 
proving that ho really was initiated m th* Kuringnl, 
Mr. Howitt was admitted to the ccntnvl rite of the 
Kumai *' showing the Grandfather *\ The essence of 
it is that the t nystae have thou* heads shrouded in 
blanket*. These are snatched off, the initiator points 
solemnly to the sky with his throwing stick (which 
propel b the spear*) and then points to the Tumlun, or 
bull -roarer. This object. (jlop/fov) ww abo used in 
the Mysteries of ancient Greece, and is still familiar 
in the rites of savages in all quarters of the world. 

“ The ancestral beliefs " are then solemnly revealed. 
It seems desirable to quote freely the M condoned 44 
version of Mr. Howitt. " Long ago there was a great 
Being caUod Mungan-ngaur " B»'r«5 a note adds that 
Mungan means “ Father/’ and 4< ngaur " means “ Our". 
« qp.^..vp. M,m, 
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11 Ho has no other name Among’ the Kurnai. In other 
tribes tiie Great Supreme Being, besides being called 
4 father/ has a name, for example Bunji!, Baiauio, 
Paramulun,'* " This Being lived on the earth, and 
taught the Kuruai . . . a 11 the arts they know. He 
alec* gave them the names they bear. Mungan-gnaur 
had a eon " (the Sonahip doctrine already notired by 
Mr. Manning) ” named Tuxvdun (the bull-rearer) , who 
wan married, and who ia the direct ancestor — the 
Weintwin or father’s father — of the Kurnai. Mnngan- 
ngaur instituted the Jeraeii (mysteries) which wa a 
©or. ducted by Tundun, who triad* the instrument* " 
(a large and a mall bnll-roarer, os also in Queensland) 
* which bear the name of himself and his wife. 

• Some tribal traitor impiously revealed the peersts 
of the Jcracil to women, And thereby brought down 
the anger of Mung&n upon the Kurnai. He sent fire 
which filled the wide space between earth and sky. 
Men went mad, and speared one another, father* 
killing their children, husbands their wive*, und 
brethren each other.*’ This corroborates Black Andy. 
41 Then tho sea rushed over tho land, and nearly ull 
mankind were drowned. Those who survived became 
the ancestors of the Kurnai . . . Tuudun and his 
wife became porpoiees” (as Apollo in the Homeric 
hymn became a dolphin), 1 Mtmgan left the earth, and 
ascended to the sky, where he still remain*" 1 

Hero the Son is credited with none of the mediatorial 
attributes in Mr. Manning** version, but univeml 
massacre, as a consequence of revealing the esoteric 
doctrine, is common to both a©o:>unto. 

•«*. PP 
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Moral* are later iriculcatei 

1. * 4 To listen to and obey the old men. 

2. M To share everything they have with their frienda. 

S "To live peaceably with their friends. 

4. " Not to interfere with girls oc married women. 

5. " To obey the food restrictions until they are 
released from them by Ihn old men " [A* at Elcusis.j 

These doctrines, and tho whole belief in Mung&n- 
ngaur . t€ the Kurnai CArc fully conoealod from me r " says 
Mr. Howitt, “ until T learned them at the Jeraail". 1 
Mr. Howitt now Admits, in ao many words, that 
Mungm-ngaor “is rather the beneficent father, and 
the kindly though severe headman of the whole 
trite . . . than the malevolent wizard". ... He am- 
eiders it M perhaps indicative of groat antiquity, that 
this identical belief forms port of tho central mysteries 
oi a trihe so isolated ns the Kurnai, as well as of those 
of the tribes which had free communication one with 
another". 

As the morals sanctioned by Mungan-nguur are 
simply the extant tribal morals (of which unselfish- 
ness is a part, as in Central Australia), there seems no 
reason to attribute them to inissiooarioe — who are 
quite unheeded. This part of the evidence may close 
with a statement of Mr. Howitta : 41 Beyond the 
vaulted sky lies the mysterious home of that great 
and powerful Being who i3 Bunjil, Baiame, or Dara- 
mulun in different tribal languages, but who in all 
is known by a name, the equivalent of tho only one 
used by the Kurnai, which i« Mungan-ngaur, Our 
Father V 

iCfc.dfc.W.w tax 
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Other affirmative evidence might bo adduced. Mr. 
Ridley, who wrote prim era in the Kamilaroi language 
M early as in 1 &W (using Bainmc for God), nays : ° In 
every part of Australia where I have conversed wi;h 
the aborigines, they have a traditional belief in ono 
Supreme Creator and he wonders, as he w$U may, 
at the statement to the contrary in the Encyclcpcedia 
Brit&wiica, which n»ta solely on the authority of 
Dr L<»ng, in Queensland. Of name* for the Supreme 
Being, Mr. Ridley give* Ruiamc, Antunbn ; in Queons- 
land, Mumbai {Thunder) and, at Twofold Bay, a Dhu- 
rumbulura, which signifies, in tho Namoi, a sacred 
staff, originally given by Baiumo, and w used as the 
title of Deity". 1 

By “statf’ Mr. Ridley appears to indicate the 
Tunduo, or bull-roarer. This I venture to infer from 
Mr Matthews’ account of the Wimdthuri (New South 
Wales) with whom Dhurawoolan ie an oxtinct bug- 
bear, not answering to Tundun among the Kuniai, 
who is subordinate, as sen, to Mnugan-ngaur, and 
is associated with, tho mystic bull-roarer, as i* 
Oftyamli, the voice of the Meaaer.ger of Baiaine, among 
Mr*. Langloh Parker’s informants. 5 In one tribe, Dura- 
mulun used to carry off and eat the initiated boys, till 
he was stopped and destroyed by Baiarao. This 
myih can hardly exist, ono may suppcee. among such 
tribee as consider Daiamuhm to preside over tho 
mysteries. Living in contact with the B&iame-wor- 
ehipping Kamilaroi, the Wiradthuri appear to make 
a Jest of the power of Daramulun, who (we have 
learned) is arid to have died, while his “spirit" 
*/. A. /.. It (MTJ;, 5** •iWA, xxr. 2fe 
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dvrolls ou high. 1 Mr. Greenway also finds Turramulan 
to be subordinate to Baiamo, who “me* all, and 
knows all, if not directly, through Tnrramulun, who 
preside* at this Bora. , . . Turramulan is mediator 
in all the operations of Haiunie upon man, and in all 
loan's transactions with Baiamc. Tumumilmi tueaus 
"leg on one aide only," "one-legged". Here the 
mediatorial aspect corroborates Mr. Manning's infor- 
mation. 1 I would suggest, pericxdo me o r that there 
may have been some syncret ism, a Baiame. worshipping 
tribe adopting Danimulun as a subordinate and media* 
ter ; or Bakune may havo oustod Dun&xuulun, oa Zeus 
did Cronos. 

Mr. Ridloy goes on to observe that about eighteen 
yearn ago (that* is, in J&54) he asked intelligent blacks 
“it they knew Baiaiue*'. The answer was: "Kamil win 
xummi Baiame, zaia wimutgulda/' *1 have not wen 
llaiame, 1 hav© heard or perceived him The same 
identical answer was given in 1872 " by a man to 
whom 1 had never before spoken " M If asked who 
made the sky. the earth, the animals and man. they 
always answer * Baiame Varieties of opinion as to 
n future life exist* All go to Baiame, or only the 
g<»l (the bad dying eternally), or they change into 
birds 1 1 

Turning to North-west Central Queensland we 
find Dr. Roth (who knows the language and is 
partly initiated) giving Mul-ka-ri as “ a benevolent, 
omnipresent, supernatural being. Anything incom- 
prehensible" He otTfsia a sentence : N Mulkari tlkkaxa 
ana” = “Lord (who dwellcet) among the sky **. Again : 
i9i ijM,«u.iia. •/MA.ti.aie. 
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41 Mulkari ia the supernatural power who make* 
everything which the black# cannot other wise account 
for; he i* n good, beneficent pcr*>n. and never kills 
any one He initiates medicine men. HU home is 
in the akiwi. lie once lived on earth, and then* was 
a culture-hem, inventing magic and spelk. That 
Mulkan U an ancestral ghost as well as a beneficent 
Maker I deem unlikely, as no honours are paid to 
the dead. “ Not in any way to refer to the dead 
appears to be an universal rule among all these tribes" 1 
Mulkari has a malignant opposite or counterpart. 

Nothing is said by Dr. Roth as to inculcation of 
these doctrines at the Mysteries, nor do M^rs. Spencer 
and Gillen allude to any such being in their accounts 
of Central Australian rites, if wo except the "eclf- 
cxUting" "uut of nothing*' Ungam bikula, sky-dwellera. 

One rite u ia suppened to iaake tlie men who paas 
through it more kindly /• vre are not told why.* Wo 
have also an allusion to “ the groat spirit Twangirtka/' 
whose voioe (the women are told) ia heard in the noise 
of the bull-roarer* “The belief is fundamentally the 
game as that found in all Australian tribes," write the 
authors, in a note citing Turidun and Dnramulun. 
But they do not toll us whether the Arunta belief 
includes the sanction, by Twangirika, of morality If it. 
ooea not, have the Central Australians never developed 
the idea, or have they lost it? They have had quite 
a* much experience of white men (or rather much 
more) than the believer* in Baiamo or Bunjil, " before 
the white men came to Melbourne,” and, if one set of 
»itotVp*u. J*. n<. iw.ita, W 

* Syffw-r and dUtai, * » ihuL. p. SM 
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tribe® borrowed ideas from white*, why did not iho 
other? 

The evidence here collected is not exhaustive. We 
might refer to Pirnmchcal, a gcod being, whom the 
blacks loved before they wore taught by missionaries 
to f«u- him. 1 Mr. Dawson took all conceivable pains 
to get authentic information, and in ascertain whether 
the belief in Pimroehcal was pre-European. He 
thinks it was original. The idea of “ god-borrowing ** 
is repudiated by Manning, Gunther, Ridley, Green- 
way, Palmer, Mrs. Langloh Parker and others, speak- 
iog for trained observers and (in several case*) for 
linguists, studying the native* on the spots since 1845. 
It is thought highly improbable by Mr Hale (1840). 
It is rejected by Waite-Gerland, apeak ing for studious 
science in Europe Mr. Howitt, beginning with dis- 
trust, aoerDJ now to regard the beliefs described as of 
native origin. On the other hand we have Mr. Mann, 
who has been cited, and the giuat authority of Mr. 
R B. Tylar, who, however, has atill to reply to the 
arguments in favour of the uauve origin of the beliefs 
which I have ventured to offer. Such argument* are 
the occurrence of Baiamc before the arrival of mis- 
sionaries ; the secrecy, as regards Europeans, about 
ideas derived (Mr. Tylar thinks) from Europeans; the 
ignorance of the women on these heads ; the notorious 
conservation of tho “doctors’ - who promulgate the 
ermd as to ritual and dogma, and the oilier considera- 
tion# which have b*en fully stated. In the meanwhile 
1 venture to think, aubjcct to oxrcction, that, while 
Black Andy may have exaggerated, or Mr. Manning 
* Dj vku. i\e A Mfrotax AUnyim 
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may have eolourcd hia evidence by Christian termin- 
ology, und while mythical nccrctions on a religious 
belief arc numerous, yet the lowest known human 
race has attained a religious conception very fur above 
what savage* arc usually credited with, and has not 
done so by way of the •• ghost- theory " of the anthro- 
pologists, in this creed sacrifice and gh<*i- worship 
are absent, 1 

It has seemed worth while to devote space and 
attention to the Australian beliefs, because the vast 
continent Contains the must archaic and backward of 
existing rac^e. Wo may not yet have a sufficient 
Election of facts microscopically criticised, tut the 
evidence here presented seems deserving of attention. 
About the still more archaic but extinct Tasmanians 
and their religion, evidence i* too scanty, too casual, 
and too conflicting for our purpcea 21 

1 Tj»»c AuenJan jjmSi »rt wnfuiny. 

1. LanffillOD Is lUpreac ua OK the C<uH MurTnr. /. A. /. . itr. 4itf- 
4M. 

2 . Huaxs* to icprenn. IW*i ulvr. fa ah extinct ba^Unr, *t*c*if the 
Windfall J. A. /., i xv. m 

\ BeiATSA fa I^w e> Dwwx x)un fa 44 mdUter.” ukiu; tie KaiulUniL 
J. A. /., M 

• See L Rafa IYjw lfoju. 
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GODS Oh' THE LOWEST RACES. 



(lT.hi~r i>»> — Gigti-'ngruilrtfpiil— Ho<tJV.olgoai — •'‘WinsdM iuu." 
* de*d tcrrirtt — MiiaucAiUi $*1» Qt*. m»i tic ipU« - Ati tul Maori 
iMob^rul* uuixi !t:ii-^3d« — &Timn font of kxJoaI $c*lt - Oa* f«C 
lounoU in tuuy fciiaiftl ta txch oiac—Tbay puuhh ti*J 

WSinn* 0 * tl'lMll. 

Passing from Australis tc Africa, we find few races 
lees advanced than the Bushmen (Sa-n, 44 sett! era/' 
in Kama). Whatever view may be taken of the past 
history of the Bashmeii of South Africa, it w certain 
that at present they are a mo on a very low level of 
development €i Even tho Hottentot*/* according to 
I)r. Bleek* “ exceed the Bushmen in civilisation and 
political organisation .*’ 1 

Before investigating she religious myths of the Bunh- 
men, it must bo repeated that, on usual, their religion is 
on a far higher level than their mythology. The concep- 
tion of invisible or extra-natural powers, which they 
entertain and expras in me moots of earnest need, ia 
all unlike the tales which they tell about their own 

WliU, AfiLkrtp. X+L rcO, li. 3204829. Our uu!n aulHjritiw at 
petrol for BwAma* »jtlu art, uaW&sI in A 
jyW^a, Bfcttl. U*dftu,lS7S; nu2 k .1 OXmfmttfati* 

BnticHia, by Mr. Otpui. CbM Ma^atmta. bt. Jului'ii TWtcry, 
CV*M MmCM) July, 1*74. Scut lufittualkn uu/ a!mj U< 

fixct cm 4 /f<aKi yrti«wA iwwa 
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godsv if gwU such mythical beings may be called. 
Thu- Livingstone aays : " On questioning intelligent 
men among tho Bakwains as to their former know- 
ledge of good and evil, of God and the future state, 
thoy hav6 soouted the idea of any of them ever having 
been without a tolerably dear conception on all the.se 
subjects ”. 1 Their idoos of sin were tho ?uime as Living- 
stone's, exoept about pelyg&xny, and apparently murder. 
Probably there were other trifling ditcrepancies. But 
' 4 they 3poke in the same way of the direct influence 
exercised by God in giving rein in answer to the 
prayers nf the rain-makers, and in granting deliverance 
in times of danger, as thoy do now, before they over 
heard of white men °. This was to be expected. In 
short, the religion of savages, in its childlike and 
hopeful dependence on an invisible friend or friend*, 
in its hope of moving him (or them) by prayer, in it* 
belief that he (or they) 44 make for righteousness, ’’ is 
absolutely human. On the other side, as in the myths 
of Greece or India, stand tho absurd and profane 
anecdotes of tho gods. 

We now turn to a Bushman '& account of the religiouft 
myths of his tribe. Shortly after ;he affair of Langa- 
libalolo. Mr. Orpen had occasion to examine an un- 
known part of the Muluti range, tho highest mountains 
in South Africa. Ho engaged a scout named Qing, 
son of a chief of an almost exterminated clan of hill 
Bushmen. He was now huntsman to King Nqusha, 
Moroai's eon, on tho Orange River, and had never 
seen a white man, except fighting. Thus Qing’a 
evidence could not be much affected by European 
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communications Mr. Orpen secured the services of 
Qing, who was a young man and a mighty hunter. 
By inviting him to explain the w&ll-piciura in caves, 
Mr. Orpen led him on to give an account of Cagn f the 
chief mythical teing in Bushman religion. 44 Cagn 
mode all things, and we pray to him,” »id Qing * At 
tirat ho woe very good and nice, but ho got spoilt 
through fighting ao many things." "The prayer 
uttered by Qing. 4 in a low imploring voice,' ran thus : 
' O Gagr., 0 Cagn, are we not your children ? Do 
you not see our hunger * Give m food.' " Where 
Cagn is Qing did not know, 44 but the elands know. 
Have you not hunted and heard hia cry when the 
elands suddenly run to hia call ? ” 1 Now comes in 
myth. Cagn lias a wife called Coti. How came ho 
into the world ? 41 Perhaps with those who brought 
tho sun; . . . only the initiated men of that dance 
know these things.”* Cagn had two rons, Cogas 
and Gewi. He and they were " groat chiefs," hut 
used stone-pointed digging sticks to grub up edible 
roots! Ccign's wife brought forth a fawn, and, like 
Cronus when Rhea presented him with & foal, Cagn 
watt put to it to know the nature and future fortune* 
of thin child of hia To penetrate the future lie 
employed the ordinary native charms and sorcery. 
The remainder of the myth accounts for the origin of 
elands and for their inconvenient wildn<&$. A daughter 
of Gagn'a married 44 snakes who were also men," Um 

> AsiJtn: IfcitLtuui prayer, o touftinf ftp] ml, bglno la Aknodarfe 
X*p*X*6*. It 12*. JUfl A SteMCIi* 1)*XA a pt*/tr U n Hftho. p*x 05, 67. 

* Of. OuUw rtnrf Afyli. pp. 41, 42. It Aypanthat t ho ButluiHu, liktlbo 
HOT * *** Gn*ki . b mA dwa ajthi tbmof* exUdu wlsM t ntfch 
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eternal confusion of 9*v*g« thought 'Hiess snakes 
became tho people of Cagn. Cage had a tooth which 
vrw •* great medicine H ; bus force resided in it> and he 
lent it to people whom ho favoured. The bird* (ah in 
Odin 'a case) were his messengers, and brought him 
new* of all that happened at a distance. 1 He amid 
turn his **nd&b) and clubs into dog?, and set them at 
bis enemies The baboons were once men, but they 
offended Cagn, and 6ang a 3ong with the burden, 
•* Cagn thinks he is clover 19 ; so he drove them into 
deflate places *&d they are accursed till this day. 
His strong point was his collection of charms, which, 
like other Bushmen and Hottentots, he kept <c in hi* 
belt". He could, and did, assume animal shape** ; for 
example, that of a bull-eland. The thorns were once 
pooplc, and killed Cogn. And the ants ate him, hut 
hia tones were collected and he wan revived. It was 
formerly said that when men died they wont to Cagm 
but it has been denied by lator Bushrnon onepfoa 

Such is Qing’s account of Cagn, and Cagn ic myth 
is plainly but a successful and idealised medicine- man 
whose durms actually work. Dr Bfeek identifies his 
name with that of tho mantis insect This iru^ect is 
the chief mythological personage of the Bushmen of 
the western province. I his name is written. 

Dr. Block knew of no prayer to the mantis, but waa 
acquainted willi wddrcwes to the sun, mcon and stare. 
If Dr. Bleak's identification is correct, the Cagn of 

*• CttTjwr* vttfa iU V^ocr <rf nti&ng Id hi* tooth, tiie 

erf a ainflir W«k h*ir of 

Uiac* O* h«Jr erf tauct-fa laawtadoB to Mx*. BuaV'i Gr^m , » 
ITiuUW &ruA. j. Jxr», 
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Qing is at oaoe human and a sort of grasshopper, just 
aa Pund-jel wan half human, half eagle-hawk. 

" The meet prominent of the mythological figure,” 
nays Dr. Block, speaking of the Bushmen, "ie the 
mantia.” His proper name w I KaggfB, but if we call 
him Cagn, the interests ol' science will not seriously 
suffer. Uis wifo is tho " Daase Hyrax ”. Their 
adopted daughter is tho porcupine, daughter of 
MKfoc&i hemm, the AU-dovourer. Like Cronus, and 
many other mythological persons, tho All-davonrer 
lias the knack of swallowing all and sundry, and 
disgorging them alive. Dr. Block offers us but a 
wandering and disjointed aooount of the mantis or 
Cagn, who is frequently defeated by other animals, 
such an the suricat Cagn has one poin: at least in 
common with Zeus. Aa Zeus was swallowed and 
disgorged by Cronus, so win Cagn by WKAvf&i hentm. 
Ad Indra onoo entered into the laxly of a cow, «» did 
Cagn enter into the boly of an elephant, Dr, Blook 
did not find that the mantia was prayed to, as Cagn 
was by Qing. The moon (like sun and stars) is, 
however, prayed to, and "the moon belongs to the 
mantis,'* who, indeed, made it out of his old shoe! 
The chameleon is prayed to for rain on occasion, and 
successfully. 

The peculiarity of Bushman mythology is the almost 
absolute predominance of animals Except "an old 
woman," who appears now and then in these incoherent 
legends, their myths have scarcely one human figure 
to show. Now, whether the Bushmen be deeply 
degenerate from a past civilisation or not, it is certain 
that their myths are basso on their actual condition 
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of thought, unless we prefer to **y that their intel- 
lectual condition is derived from their myths. We 
have already derived the constant- presence and personal 
acticai of animals in myth from that savage condition 
ot the mind in which “ all things, animate cr inani- 
mate, human, animal, vegetable or inorganic, seem on 
the same level of life* passion and rejwon * (chap. iii.). 
Now, there can be no doubt that* whether the Bush- 
man mind has descended to thia stage or not, in tliie 
»Ugo it actually dwells at present. Aa example* wr 
may select the fo^owing from Dr. Bleek's SttMmun 
F olk*lor& Diaffoviin told how the death of his own 
wife was 44 foretold by the springbok and the gevnv 
bok Again, for examples of living belief in com- 
munity of nature with animals, Dfalkwuin mentioned 
an old woman, a relation and friend of his own, who 
had the power " of turning herself into a lioness 
Another Bushman, Kribbo, retaining, doubtless, his 
wide-awake mental condition in his sleep, “dreamed 
of lions which talked 1 Another informant explained 
that lions talk like men 14 by putting their ta:k in 
their mouth 

Thia would have pleased Sydney .Smith, who thought 
that 11 if ions would m eet and growl out Chair olx*:rva- 
tions to each other," they might aexL-dbly improve in 
culture. Again, 11 all things that belong to the mantis 
can talk/ 1 and meet thing* do belong to that famous 
being. In 44 News from Zuluiand," 1 in a myth of the 
battle of bandlwaoa, a blue-buck turns into a young 
man and attack* the British. These and other ex- 
amplee demonstrate that the belief in the pcncnal 
1 Mfcjft f» rj fijrim, v iv. 8>. 
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And human char«*er and attributes of animals Mill 
prevail* iu South Africa. From that living belief we 
derive the persona! and human character and attributes 
of animals, which, remarkable in all mythologies, is 
perhaps specially promiuent in the myths of the 
Bushmen. 

Though Bushman myth ;b only known to us in its 
outlines, and ia apparently gifted with even more 
than the due quautily of incoherence, it is perhaps 
plain that animals are the chief figures in this African 
loro, and that these Bushmen gods, if ever further 
developed will retain many truces of their animal 
ancestry. 

From the Bushmen we may burn to their near 
noighbourv, the Hottentots or Khoi-Khoi. Thoir 
religious myths have becu closely examined in Dr. 
Hahn's JWm Ooam, 0,* Supreme Being of the Bhot- 
K>u>i. Plough Dr. Hahn’s occ elusions as to the origin 
of Hottentot myth differ entirely from our own, hia 
collection and critical study of materials, of oral 
traditions, and of the records left by old travellers 
are invaluable. The early European >*tUere at the 
Cape found the Khoi-Khoi, that ia “The Men," a 
yellowish race of people, who possessed large herds 
of cattlo, sheep and goats. 1 The Khoi-Khoi, as nomad 
cattle and sheep fanners, are an a much higher level 
of culture than the Bushmen who are hunters. 8 The 
languages of the two peoples leave ” no more doubt ns 
to their primitive relationship " (p. 7). The wealth of 
the Kboi-Klioi was considerable and unequally distri- 
buted, a respectable proof of nascent civilisation. The 
1 Op. <«.. pp. i,Ji •rfca.p.s. 
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rich man wa* culled gou aob, that is 41 fat". In the 
H9me way the early Greek* called Iho wealthy" &vl pec 
t«i* xa^oW ” 1 Aa the rich man coulri afford many 
wives (which give* him a kind of * commendation " 
over men to whom he allots hia daughters), he “ gradu- 
ally rose to the station of a chief V In domestic 
relations, Khoi-Khoi society is * matriarchal ” (pp, 
19-21).* All tho eom are called after the mother, the 
daughter* after the father. Among the arte, pottery 
and mat-miiking, metallurgy and tool-making are of 
an<xcnt date. A past atone age is indicated by the 
use of quartos kuivaa in sacrifice and circumcision. In 
Khoi-Khoi society seen* and prophets were “the 
greatest and inert respected old men of the clan" 
Jp. 24> The Khoi-Khoi of to-day have adopted a 
number of Indo-European beliefs nnrl customs, and 
" the Christian ideas introduced by raiasionarns havo 
amalgamated . . . with tho national religious ideas 
and mythologies," for which reasons Dr. Halm umits 
many legends which, though possibly genuine, might 
worn imported (pp 30. 31). 

A brief historical abstract of what was known to 
old travellers of Khoi-Khoi religion must now be 
ooin piled from tho work of Dr. Halm. 

In 1(155 Corporal M tiller found adoration paid to 
great stones on the side of the paths. The worshipers 
pointed upwards and ssid ITetie hie, probably ** Heitet 
Kihib," the name of a Khoi-Khoi extra-iutuml being. 
It appears (p. 87) that Heitsi Eibib “ has changed 

‘ ••region*, r. *x • Op* *2.. p. id. 

• But ftpsikiirt of tie wife, Kolb c*lk ''ttep:oi mUh" 

«uc<*c.l ts the ioiulfr c* terchittreu 0 .— Kz^h toiaiL. j>. Ittt. 
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names " in parts of Sooth Africa, and what was his 
worship is now offered “to I Garubeb.or Tsui i Goab". 

In 1671 Dapper found that the Khoi-Khoi “ believe 
there iaono who sends ruin on earth ; . . . they also be- 
lieve that they themselves cao make rain and prevent 
the wind from Wowing * Worship of the moon and 
of “erected (tone* " is al»o noticed. In 1691 Nicolas 
Witaen heard that the Khoi-Khoi adored a god which 
Dr. Hahn (p. 91) supposes to hav6 been “ a poculiar- 
shapxl stone-feUsb," such as the Bnnutoe worship and 
spit at Witaen found that tbo * god “ was daubod 
with red earth, like the Dionysi in Greece. About 
1705 Valentyn gathered than the people believed in 
“a great chief who dwell* on high,” and a devil; 
"but in carefully examining this, it is nothing else 
but their Bomsomaa and spectres " (p. 38). We need 
not accept that opinion. The worship of a "great 
chief" is mentioned again in 1868. In 1719 Peter 
Kolb, the German Magister, published his account of 
the Hot ton tote, which has been done into English. 1 
Kolb gives Gounjn Gounja, or Goonja Tioqvoa, M tho 
divino name ; “they say he is a good man, who doss 
nobody any hurt, . . . and that he dwells far above 
the moon This corresponds to the Australian 
Pirnmeheal. Kolb also uotol propitiation of an evil 
power. He observed that tho Khoi-Khoi worship 
the mantis -insect, which, as we have seen, is the 
chief mythical character among tho Boabmoa* Dr. 
Hahn remarks, "Strangely enough tho Namaquas 
also call it I Gaunab, as they call the enemy of Tsui i 



>tnal -aico. IodSjo. 173S. '--gt. tun*!.. i. S6. 
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GcabV In Kolb’s time, m now, the rites of the Khoi 
(except, apparently, their worship at dawn) were per. 
formed beside cairn* of * tone*. If we may credit Kolb, 
the Khoi -Khoi are not only moot fanatical adorer* of the 
mantis, but “ pay a religious veneration to their Mint* 
and men of renown departed * Thunherg (1792) 
noticed cairn -worship and heard of mantia womhip 
In 1808 Lichtenstein aaw cairn-worship. With the 
beginning of the present century we find in Apple- 
yard, Ebner and others Khoi- Khoi name* for a god. 
which are translated " Sore- Knee ” or M Wounded- 
Knee". This title is explained aa originally the j»amo 
of a “ doctor or sorcerer ” of repute, 11 invoked even 
after death/ and finally oon verted into n ileity. 
Elis enemy is Gfttmab, an evil being, and he ia 
worshipped ut the cairns, below which he is believed 
to be bnriod. 9 About 1842 Knucsen considered Unit 
the Khoi- Khoi believed in a dead medicine-man, Hc-usi 
Kibib, who ooold make rivers roll lock their wavro, 
and then walk over safely, aa in the mdreXen of most 
people* He was also, like Odin, a 41 shape shifter/ 
and he died several limes and come to life again.* 
Thus the numerous graves of Heitai Eilnb arc ex- 
plained by bio numerous deaths. In Egypt tho 
numerous graves of Osiris were explained by the 
story that he was mutilated, and cadi limb buried iu 
a different place. Probably both tho Hottentot and 
thfl Egyptian legend were invented to account for Che 
many worshipped cairns attributed to tho same corpse. 
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.14 Mi’T3, RITUAL ASP KfXHHON. 

Wo now ranch the myth* of He its Eibib and Tsui 
HOonb oollected by Dr. Hahn himself. According 
to the evidence of Dr. Hahn's own cyos, the working 
religion of the Xhoi-Khoi is “ a firm belief in sorcery 
and tihe arte of living medicine-men on the one hand, 
and, on the other, belief in and adoration of the powers 
of the dead ” (pp. 81, 82, 112, 113). Our author tells 
us that ho met in the wilds a woman of the “ fat " or 
wealthy cW going to pray at the grave and to the. 
monea of her own fathor. " Wo Khoi-Khoi always, 
if wo are in trouble, go and pray at the graves of our 
grandparents and onastors." They also sing rude 
epic verses, accompanied bv the dan<xs in honour of 
men distinguished in the late Namaqua and Damora 
war. Now it is alleged by Dr. Hahn that prayers 
are offered w the graves or lleitsi Eibib and Thai 
Goab, as at those of ancestor* lately dead, uml Heiwi 
Eibib and Tsu: (Joab within living memory wore 
honoured by song and dance, exactly like the braves 
of the Damora war. 

The obvious and natural inferenos is that Hcitai 
Eibib and Tsui Goab were and an? regarded by their 
worshippers aa departed but still helpful anoastraJ 
warriors or nedirane-men. We need not hold that 
they ever were actual living men ; they may be 
merely idealised figures of Khoi-Khoi wisdom and 
valour. Hero, as el«where, Animism, gbcat-worehip, 
is potent, and, in proportion, thoiam declines. 

Here Dr. Holm offers a different explanation, founded 
on etymological conjecture and s philosophy of religion. 
According to him, the uome of Tsui Goab originally 
meant, not woundod knee, but red dawn. The dawn 




